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THE ROT IN TIMBER. 

A preventive seems to have been discovered 
efthe rot, particularly the dry rot, in wood, 
which promises to be of the greatest advantage 
in naval architecture. It consists in applying 
tothe wood a solution of deuto-chloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) which arrests the 
aatural process of decomposition, by combining 
with the albumen, (the latent element of vital— 
ity, and the cause of decay) whether in an ac- 
uve or dormant state, and Kittincitr. The 
expense of the application is said to be compar- 
atively trifling. The extract which we subjoin 
from the Quarterly Review, will show the pria- 
ciples upon which the discovery is based, and 
the tests of its efficacy. 

‘ The theory may be considered as founded 
onthe great truth thas succinctly stated by | 
Fourcroy; ‘The aim of nature in exci-| 
ting fermentation, is to render more simple | 
the compounds formed by vegetation and ani- 
malization, and to employ them in new combin- 
ations.” Mr Knowles, in commentiag on Four- 
croy'’s dictum, says: 

‘.Thas is the great law of nature fulfilled, 
that the death of one body shall give life to o- 
thers. When the animal dies, a fermentation 
takes place, flies deposit their eggs, maggots 
are formed,and the fleshy parts are destroyed ; 
when the vegetable body falls, it is eaten by 
worms of another kind, or destroyed by fungi ; 
and if, in consequence of the employment of 
art, the duration of either is extended, that slow 
but sure destroyer, Time,at length renders them 
to their native earth, to serve in their turn for 
nutriment to others.’ 

‘In the next paragraph Mr. Knowles advances 
another and a very important step: 

‘When an animal or vegetable body is de- 
prived of nire, the very principles which were 
the causes of its nutriment become the means 
of its decay, To bring about decomposition the 
same agents are necessary as to promote vege- 
tation,—air, heat and moisture, under proper 
modifications and combinations, In a vegeta- 
bie body,when the fermentation process begins, 
the vessel or fibers of which it is composed are 
put in motion; a separation of them takes 
place; the volume is consequently enlarged,and 
it generally suffers an alteration in color. As 
the process advances towards putrefaction,heat 
is evolved, and carbonic gas is disengaged.’ 

The Quarterly proceeds : 1 

‘In the germination, which converts the a- 
corn into the oak,and inthe putrefaction which 
reduces the felled tree to a bed of fungi, or a 
hive of inseets,--the same great vegetative prin- 
ciple is at work. etable albumen (combin- 
ed, in various 3, with farinaceous,mu- 
eilaginous and saccharine matter,) is the pri- 
mary constituent of every seed. When expos- 








ature,—not lower than 32" nor higher than 100° 
Fahrenheit,—the germinating power is brought 
into action, and the seed becomes atree The 
first year’s growth forms the pith, the albumen 
and the bark: in the following year or years, 
the pith becomes heartwood, and when THarT is 
formed ,every preceeding year adds another con- 
centric layer of alburnum, which in its turn al- 
timately becomes heartwood. The bark bas an 
expansive growing power, so as to admit the} 
yearly extension of the alburnum; but it has! 
also a strong compressive energy, expelling 
moisture from the layers that successively as- 
sume the character of heart-wood,—but not 
expelling the vegetable albumen, which, squee- 
zed into a concrete form, remains shut up in 
the interstices, even to the very centre oftthe 
tree. The active vitality of the tree is in the 
alburnum, through the vessels of which,perpen- 
dicularly, and also laterally, the sap ascends and 
circulates ; but the principal of vitality,—the | 
albumen of the parent seed,—continues to be | 
present, though dormant, in the compact tissue | 
of the heart of oak ; and capable, even after the | 
lapse of centuries, during which it has been pre- | 
served from the action of air and moisture, of | 
exhibiting its vegetative power on being expos- 
ed to these influences.’ 

It is by destroying this latent element of vital- 
ity in the central body of the tree,—of extirpa- 
ting the dormant life of the concrete albumen, 
that the process of decay is arrested. Sir Hum-} 
phrey Dava first suggested the sublimate as the 
antidote, but had his doubts whether the appli- 
cation woald not subsequently prove deleteri- 
ous to human health. Mr Faraday has subse- | 
quently made a course of experiments, in the | 
dock-yards at London and Woolwich, which | 
seem to demonstrate the efficiency of the ap- | 
plication, and that the mercury is neutralized, | 
and rendered innoxious, by ite chemica! union | 
with the albumen of the wood. The following | 
exhibits one of the teats : 

“ The ‘ fungus pi:’ at Woolwich is a subter- | 
raneous chamber lined with wood in the worst. 
possible state of corruption : it is kept extreme- | 
ly damp, eine carbonic acid gass in pro-| 
fusion,an 











a month in TH 


ation ovt of it. We have ourselves jed this 
noxious place, and seen an hour and @hal( e- 
iapse, after opening the trap door, before a can- 
dle would burn six inches beneath the surface. 
Blocks of timber,—oak, elm, pine, beech, &c. 
—prepared with the solution of sublimate, have 
now, as Mr Faraday said, and as the printed 











ed to atmospheric air, under a certain temper- 


il * 


i strings that fell to pieces at the touch. 


, in short, forms, as its name implies | ex¢ellent mechanics ; but unfit for 


test of the fungus pit, without exhibiting the 
slightest symptom of decay, during no less a 
period some of them than rive rears: aod these 
instead of being insulated by means of some he- 
terogenous substance, hath been lying on the 
fungus spread floor of the dungeon, each with 
an unmedicated fragment of the very same tree 
and of the like bulk, close by its side—every 
one of which unprepared pieces was found at 
the opening of the pit in rapid progress of de- 
composition.” 

Medicated timber was found to resist the ac- 
tion of dropping eaves during a course of time 
sufficient to bring utter decay upon unprepared 
ones similaily exposed. Canvass, and even del- 
icate calico, saturated with the solution, placed 
in the fungus pit three months, came out en- 
tively sound, while of the unmedicated counter- 
parts, there remain nothing but a few mildewed 
Oak 
and pine imbibe about an equal quantity of the 
solution. A cube containing 216 cubical in- 
ches, takes in about five ounces of the liquid. 
Fir deals take in their quantity in about 48hours 
—while a beam of oak is not saturated under 
a month. 

It will readily be perceived, that if this dis- 
covery proves to be, what it promises, a means 
of rendering wood in a measure indestructable , 
its advantages wil] not be confined to naval ar- 
chitecture— where, however, its importance will 
be incalculably great,—but will be highly ben- 
eficial to most of the arts of life. Wedeem the 
subject of so much importance as to warrant 
our giving to it this brief notice. Those who 
wish to examine it more in detail are referred 
to the 9th No of the London Quarterly, p. p 
125—133, and to the works there referred to. 


MECHANICS. 

There is strange dislike to the name of mecha: 
ic in this country, as well as elsewhere ; it wot!d 
almost seem a disgrace to be an industrious or 
useful man. Each parent thinks bis child supe 
rior in intellectual capacity and capable of filling 
any station, whatever his ability to qualify him 
therefor. Hence we every where meet with pro- 
fessional inen, who would doubtless make most 


Hy proiessi n, 


a perfect hot-bed for the growth of all those fan-|‘PeY Tamsin all theix lives in ebscurity and pov: 
gi that used to be considered as the causes,but |). 4 10 edge Paar ite Ties cP esc d not by 
which are only the Most usual symptoms of dry | the business they pursue? Look through the pa 
rot. The people in the dock-yard, say, that| ves of history —whose names are brightest 2—whe 


LE 1s worse for a bit of tim- | have been the benefactors of mankind—why do 


ber, than ten years in almost any ya situ- we so often find men of sound judgment in all 


things else, yielding to the dictates of pride and 
prejudice,and preferring that their children should 
be brought up in idleness, rather than 
such an occupation as would ensble them to be 
come useful to themselves and others? 
Remarks on the above. 

We are glad to see such doctrines. They are 

of more importance to the country, aud the world 


give them 





documents before us prove distinctly, stood the 


than men are generally aware of. 
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That parents should seek to place their children 
in those occupations which.promise the greater 
freedom from thistis, perhaps the dictate of affec- 
tion. What we love we are pained to see en- 
gaged in luborious duty. But it is after all, a 
mistaken view. It is not to be doubted that hab- 
it can render any occupation, if not agreeable, 
yet free from wil. The smith whose anvil re- 
sounds with the hammer, the Carpenter, the ship 
builder, the artisan, are all of them happier than 
the man who has no employment. But this is 
not all. How few of those who are assigned to 
what we call the learned professions ever attain 
to distinction or usefulness--and of the vast num- 
ber that hang on the rear ofthe bar, like * Lethe’s 
sable cloud in the Western horizon,’ and of those 
again who have engaged in the delicate and re- 
sponsible art of healing the sick or of those who 
fill the sacred desk, how many, we ask, ever con- 
fer benefits upon either themselves or their coun- 
try ? y 

But again. The great object of the parent is 
frustrated --that is the happiness of the child. The 
very contrary is ministered to. The question is 
one of absolute idleness and comparative labor. 
Iileness none will commend, Jt is the rust of 
the soul—the fruitful mother of misery and vice 

-the foul pool in which all that is disgusting and 
hateful is engendered--the Lazar house--the ve- 
vy place of disease and corruption. Cowper per- 
sonifies an idler thus--he is, 

‘A clock, that wants both hands, 

As useless when he goes as when he stands.’ 
Aguin: 

* Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant, is a mind distress’d.’ 

And yet how many parents are there,who bring 
up their children in idleness! And yet they will 
tell you ‘we love our children.’—Nothing surely 
ean be more paradoxical. 

Such as see the evil of idleness, seek to avoid 
the tavthat it pays, by finding some employment 
but it must come as near to idleness as possible, 
since lubor of any Sind, 1s supposed to be afflic- 
tive. Hence we see agriculture and the mechan- 
ic arts avoided, and any, and every place sought 
after rather than the virtuous, healthy, useful and 
honorable employment of the agriculturist or the 
mechanic !—And then come in our distinctions 
i society, based on this frivolous and sickly feel- 
ing of attachment for our children. A mechan- 
ic because he gets ‘his bread by the sweat of 
his brow,’ is not considered so good as a man 
who is too proud to labor, and who goes about 
‘picking clean teeth,’ have nothing to eat; and 
weoring perhaps, a fashionable coat, which,when 
he bought, he never meant to pay for, and giv- 
ing in his very gait and looks, proof of bis blood 
— and will sometimes go so far as to speak of its 
richness and purity, and to thank God that he is 
not like other men—these mechanics. 

Such a state of society is not a wholesome one. 
ht betokens decay. It indicates that the pillars on 
which rest the fabrick of our government, and 
the temple of our liberty, and the social relations 
are iv a tottering state, and unless they are sus- 
taiued by something more philosophical and prac- 
tical, they will fall! . 

Away, then, with this sickly sensibility—this 
worse than canine madness, Let parente look 
to the subject. Let them bear in mind that Paul 
the Apostle wes a teat maker; and that Benj. 
Franklin was a priuter; and that from the wo 
shop have gone in all ages, to the senate house 
and the field, some of the grestest and best men 
the world has ever known. \ 








Paeserven Tomatrogs.—During a few days 
siece at Mr Pardoe’s, inn-keeper, three miles be- 
low Lewisburg bridge, my attention was called 


to notice a new kind of preserve, prepared by 


the landlady from the common tomato, , Its fla- 

vor was remarkably rich and fine, so much so 
that I was induced to inquire into the particulars 
It is a discovery of her own. The tomatoes are 
taken when nearly mpe, and prepared in the us- 
ual manner of other preserves, with sugar and 
molassess. [Northumberland, (?a.) Public As- 
pect. 


rence there. Here, if a man sows a five acre 
lot, he thinks that be has done something wor- 
thy of note. We did once see in this State, a 
field ot wheat covering two hundred acres, iy 
the township of letter E., belonging to Esq, 
Whitney of Phillips ; excepting this, we haye 
seldom seen more than five acres in one wheat 


TES FARMER. field. Two, three, or four bushels are about the 


WintHrop, Saturpay Morsine, Serr. 28, 1833. amount which our farmers sow each. From 
————— ——====== | such fields itis not strange they fail to reap 


New Oven. We lately examined a model of an | their thousands of bushels. We wish some of 
oven on a new construction, invented and pa- ‘the New York chemists would analyze the soil 
tented by Mr. Joseph C. Carlisle of Chester- | of that field that has been kept so long in crop, 
ville. It is built of brick like any oven, It would be well to know the composition, sity- 
but below the hearth is a vacancy for the fire; | ation, and every important fact respecting it, 
and the flue runs spirally around the outside of | By such knowledge we should be guided in 
it—so that it is heated from the outside.| preparing or selecting soils for wheat, &¢ — 
It requires no sweeping or wetting of the Why will not the Editor of the Genesee Farmer 
hearth, and of course, is exempt from the crack- |-take the trouble upon him to enlighten us a lit- 





























ing which is often occasioned thereby. It may 
be kept constantly hot if necessary, as the fire 


docs not communicate at all with the inside of enough. 


it, 

Larce Oars. Mr. Jacob Nelson left in our 
office the other day a bunch of oats, consisting 
of one hundred and thirty-six stalks, all from 
one oat. The stalks were large, one of the 
joints measured an inch in circumference. 


Fertitity or Western New-Yorx.—lIn an 
article commenting upon the abundance of the 
Harvest, the Onendaga Standard asks—‘ What 
will the farmers down east say, when we in- 
form them that we can name individuals in this 
county, who have harvested the present season 
1500, 1800 and in one instance, 3000 bushels 
of Wheat ?’—If our friends of Onondaga make 
these matters the subject of such exvitation,we 
may ask, and we do it with no disposition to 
undervalue the blessings of our neighbors; what 
must the farmers down east say, when we in- 
form them that we can name individuals in 
Livingston Co., who have harvested, the pre- 
sent season, more than 6000 bushels each ; aye 
and in one instance, more than 4000 bushels 
have been cut from 100 acres of !and, which, 
without the intermission of a single year in 25 
has been in crop? The county of Livingston 
contains 12 towns which will this year mar- 
ket her millon bushels of wheat. We hope this 
intelligence may lead the farmers ‘ down east’ 
to duly appreciate the growing,if not full grown 
importance of the West. We further hope that 
when we again present, as assuredly we shall, 
our claims for a Canal through the Valley of 
the Genesee,no voice shall be heard from down 
east against the utility or pratticability of the 
Liv. Jour. 








paragraph seems to be a state- 
strength as it regards one or two coun- 
ties in New-York. We wish the real down-east- 
ers of Maine would read it and reflect a little 
upon it. It seems that a field of one hundred 





acres in wheat is no very uacommon occur- 


tle upon that subject. 

| The farmers of Maine ¢o not use capital 
Many of them, to be sure have not 
| got much to use, but nearly as many are much 
‘more anxious to invest their money in some 
speculating expedition rather than employ it on 
their farms. There are a few exceptious-— 
There are a very few who have embarked lib, 
erally in farming, and who make every copper 
These men will ultimately find that 
their property has been as safely and as profit- 
ably employed on their farms, as it would have 
been in any other branch of business. The 
same care and attention to capital thus fixed, 
is necessary as in mercantile business, and ip 
nine cases out of ten will yield as great a ro- 
ward, and be a source of infinite more peace 
and satistaction. 


| 


count. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SWINE. NO. 5. 

F.very branch of business is made profitable, 
only, in proportion as it is systematized, or re- 
duced to some specific rules of operation,—so 
in raising swine, unless there is some system, 
some regularity, some economical rules of ac- 
tion laid down as the modus operandi, we caa- 
not expect to make it profitable. 

Daily observation inclines us to believe that 
the raising and fattening of swine is consider- 
ed by many, as merely an incidental branch of 
husbandry ; a simple matter of course, hardly 
deserving the passing notice of the farmer; and 
perhaps from this consideration more than any 
other, all the existing errors epring in relation 
to this important subject. Many are in the 
practice of fattening their swine while running 
at large; this is wrong, indepedant of the loss 
of manure; much food and flesh are wasted by 
their strolling and wandering about; sometimes 
they are absent and “tie , and conse- 

uently neglected to in due season.— 
Swine, therefore, should be shut up for fatten- 
ing between the middle of September and the 
firet of October. 
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Some shut their hogs in a yard knee deep) as far in fattening beefas the same quantity of 
with mad and mire, without a covering, straw, | petatoes. An animal put into the stall and fed 
or any suitable place for sleeping; a trough un-| on potatoes, with hay and a little salt, without 
jastened, and left for them to root it about at | any water, willjperhaps fatten as well as in any 
pleasure, half of the time submersed in manure other way. They should, we are confident, 
—the boys are ordered to “feed the hogs”— | have no water when fed chiefly on potatoes, 
they partly adjust it without cleaning, turn in whether confined to the stall or yard. We put 
the swill, forming a multifarious hotch potch of| up a cow the fifteeath of November,which had 
mush, meal, and manure. The swine in theic | been milked to the first of October, and was in 
eagerness and dishke, upset the trough and all|no more than common store order. She was 
js lost. Still, the man says he could fatten! fed with from three pecks to a bushel of pota- 
swine fast enough if he had enoven to give toes a day, kept clean and rubbed often with 
them. Mr. feeds them at one time, Mrs. the the card. She was kept till she had consumed 
next, the maid the next, and the boys the next, thirty bushels of potatoes, and did not leave the 
and the next—nobody. At one meal, they have stall till led out by the butcher. She was light- 
good and wholesome food, at another a few ly tallowed, but the beef was of the first quali- 
slops, at another a pail full of boiling hot pota- ty. When put up she would not sell for over 
toes for their supper ; thev lie down in the mud | $16, and when killed was worth to the consum- 
and wet, in a profuse prespiration, rise in the er $31. We believe that the Lona Joun pota- 
morning covered, perhaps with snow and icc, | toes may be raised in common seasons at an 
andas a further cooler to their preceding meal, | expense to the farmer of not over six cents per 
they have a pail full of swill but one remove | bushel-consequently those fed to the above cow 
from the freezing point—and all this because | did not cost the grower over $1,30; which with 





bark of a crab tree, of ten years growth, tore 
down a strong grape.vine, 14 feet in length, &c. 
and made her bed and littered at all hazards. 

The natural inference is— farmers must pro- 
vide littering places, in order to save their de- 
structive operations, when their littering peri- 
ods approach, I lost $20 by this curious in- 
stinct. Yours, &c. Amos Eaton. 

Troy, N. Y. Aug. 10, 1833. 

Rroom Corn.—-Broom Corn is cultivated 
in the Hadley Meadows and about that town 
extensively this year. Last season but little 
of it was raised, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of prices occasioned by an excess of it be- 
ing planted the preceeding year. ‘The stock of 
brush now on hand is light and the market not 
glutted, scarcely supplied, and the crop this 
year will yield well and good prices be sustain- 
ed. Mr Shipman, of Hadley,is one of the most 
extensive if not the largest broom-manufacturer 
in New-England. His factory is spacious,and 
not less than 50,000 corn brooms, we suspect, 





itis the HoGs. Any other animal under such hay and salt, might bring the cost of feeding a- 
circumstances, would pie instead of fattening. | side of labor, to 3 or 4 dollars. The expense 
One morning they are fed at sun rise, the next | of feeding on grain of any kind must have been 
perhaps, at 9 o’clock—some days at noon, at much more ,though the quantity of tallow would 
others 2 or 3 o'clock in the afiernoon. Some | have been greater. A custom prev ails in France 
times at sua down, at others late in the even-| of feeding cattle, for a short time previous to 
ing, and sometimes not at all. |slaughtering, upon a kind of sour food, prepar- 
This irregularity of feeding is sure to make 
squealing hogs, and of all the noises that ever ter, letting it stand till it ferments and becomes 
disturbed the auditory nerves of a peaceable | sour, then diluting with water and adding a 
neighborhood, a squealing hog is the most un-|quantity ofcut hay. Cattle are said to thrive 
harmonious. |remarkably on this mixture, though if kept up- 
These observations are not fiction engender- | on it too long, it impairs their digestion and 
ed in a spirit of levity; they are founded in| destroys theif appetite. [Farmer's Jour’l, 
truth, the result of occular demonstration. - 
This isthe way to fatten swine unprofitably, | : From the Wee York roan. 
it is wrong, wholly and totally wrong, and yet REMARKABLE INSTINCT IN SWINE. 
hew common !! CAROLUS. | 








ed by making a thick paste of rye mealand wa- | 


In the year 1807, a Mr Joseph Allen, o! 


are annually made and sold by him. Making 
brooms is a striking illustration of the value of 
a suitable systematic division of labor. The 
‘handles are made by one set of men ; the brush 
prepared by another ; tied on by a third; the 
trimming performed by a fourth and painting 
or staining the handle and putting on the Fin- 
IsHING TOUCH administered by a fifth. Ino this 
manner, a broom, which if all the component 
parts successively were made by one man 
would cost from seventy five cents to a dollar, 
is now afforded in consequence of the proper 
subdivision of labor, at less than one sixth part 
ofthat sum. [Northampton Cour. 





“ Don’r stay Too Lone.”—VWre recollect to 
have once seen these words written in large let- 
ters over a farmers kitchen fire-place. ‘Tho’ 





} 


a Reece Columbia county,New York, had ,oc- { they might be interpreted as speaking diminu- 
| 


PATTENING CATTLE. casion to transport, across Catskill ferry, a sow 
As many farmers depend much upon the sale | and a litter of pigs. 


| tively of the proprietor’s hospitality, they were 


When the ferry boat bad | designed more for the profit of his neighbors 
of fat cattle, for the successful prosecution of advanced about half way across the Hudson riv- | than of himself. 


The saving of a drink of cider 


their business, it becomes an important question |er, some confusion among cattle in the same| 28nd a few apples was a small affair with him, 
with them, how the greatest amount of fat put | boat caused the sow to jump into the river,and | #8 his fine orchard neat cider-house and full cel- 


on an animal at the leat expense. 


That many | the pigs followed, The sow was seen swimming | !ar might witness. 


It was not to secure these 


erroneous opinions prevail upon the subject, is|to the Catskill side. ‘The pigs, not being ecen | from his neighbors, but that his neighbours 


evident from the fact, that while many farmers | were supposed to be lost. 


Bat on arriving at “ight secure a supply at home. And how much 


raise and sell beef cattle, so as to afford a hand-|the shore, the sow came out of the river, drag-| may this Simple inscription, over one fireplace 
some profit, others are obliged to give it up as | ging out all her pigs,in a torpid state, each hav-| have done towards the object in one neighbor- 


& BAD BUSINESS. 
nothing can be made by fattening cattle on In-! in a locked jaw state 
dian corn. 
it should be done chiefly on grass or other green told me; both creditable men. 


It is generally admitted that) ing its jaws fixed upon one of her teats, as if hood! — . 
This Mr Allen himself the fireside of a neighbor, which might be pro- 
We believe true economy requires | and a Mr Richard Thomas, who was with him fitably spent at home. 
Io truth I took | duced by such neighborly visits,to neglect their 


How much time is spent in lounging at 


And how many are in- 


food, and roots. Beef fattened in this way will | pains carefully to investigate the truth at the cattle,their grain or their wood pile,rather than 


not be so firm or of so good quality as when fed | time it happened. 
with corn ; but the difference io the market 
price does not compare with the difference in| had littered in my yard. 


the expense of feeding. 
pumpkins may be profitably fed to fattening cat- 
tle but more profitably to milch cows. Pota- 
(oes, turnips, ruta baga, and mangel wurtzel,are 
the roots on which the farmer should chiefly 
depend for fattening beef, in order to render 
the business at all profitable ; and we believe 
with a proper use of these, it may be made the 
best part of the farmer’s business. Ruta Ba- 
£3 is, in our opinion, a more profitable cro 

than either of the others mentioned ; though 
we doubt not whether a given quantity will go 


There is no doubt that | litter to my neighbor, Mr. Lewis Burtis. 





Last 
week her littering season came on. She seem- 
ed impressed with instinctive feelings for lit- 
tering where she did before ; but had not vis- 
ited my premises for many months. 

She came in the night,and with giant strength 
tore down two fences, and took possession, as 
near as possible, of the spot of her former lit- 
tering. But here were no suitable materials 
for a bed. Consequently she attacked the low- 
er limbs and sprouts of poplar trees, cut down 
little boughs an inch in diameter,peeled off the 


leave the visitor to chat to himsell or go about 


I also had a sow, last summer (1832;) which ‘his own business. Those who are in the hab- 
I sold her and her/ it of thus wasting their own time and borrow- 


| ing that of their neighbors, should encounter 
/at every fireside the above rebuke—nay, it 
were doing them a kindness to tell them in 
plain words, “ Don’? stay rootone!"" Go a- 
bout your business,if you have any—and if not 
WE Have! . 








Use or Topacco. It is stated in the French 
papers that by mixing tobacco juice wit! the pitch 
and tar used in paying the sears ino ships bot- 
tom, the attacks of worms and destructive insects 
will be prevented, and coppering rendered wu- 
necessary. 
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AN ADDRBSE 

Delivered before the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Sociely, Sept. 19th, 1833, by E. Noumes. 
Published at the request of the Society. 


Mr. Parsipent,—Gentlemen of the Kenne- 
bec County Agricultural Society, and Fellow Citi- 
zens ;— 

[ regret that circumstances would not allow the 
gentioman first chosen to address you, to fulfill 
your expectations by accepting your appointment, 
Not only because of my own inability to do jus- 
tice tothe honor which you have conferred upon 
me, but because his more ample experience and 
talents would have presented you subjects of a 
more interesting and practical nature, than it is 
in my power to do, In consenting at all to ad. 
dress you, 1 am prompted more by a desire ofex- 
pressing my willingness to serve in so good a 
cause, than by any hope of benefitting older and 
wiser heads. I say @ good cause, for the cause 
of Agriculture is emphatically a good one. It is 
the cause of the whole world, for upon it depends 
the subsistence of every mortal, from the lowest 
to the highest. Every one, whatever may be his 
situation or calling, is intimately dependant upon 
the exertions aud success of the farmer for bis 
daily bread, 

It must, therefore, be an important business, 
since by it, nations exist. Itimust be a noble eal- 
ling, for it was instituted and ordained by the 
great Jehovah. 

We read, that in the beginning, he made man 
and employed him ia tilling and dressing the 

round. The wisdom of the Almigtity also or- 
Teined that these operations should be performed 
by the labor of the hands and the sweat of the 
brow; and that in proportion to the amount of 
woll directed labor, should be the success of the 
operator—and in proportion to his success, should 
be his pleasnre—his profit, and his happiness.— 
Hence we see it follow by a natural consequence, 
that every truly great and virtuous nation is skil- 
ful aud persevering in agricultural pursuits. It 
cannot be otherwise, for no busines is so well 
calculated to employ the hands and thereby keep 
them fiom mischief, or to expand the mind—ele- 
vate the sentiments, and swell the heart with 
gratitade to the giver of all good. 

The man who rightly pursues this employment, 
acts in some degree as the creator of new and 
useful productions He effects by his industry, 
changes of astonishing but pleasing character. 
Ile enters the stately forest—it falls, and corn and 





pay a tribute of respect to the little band who first 
formed, and with uotiring zeal nursed it in its in- 
fancy,—to those of you who with most laudable 
perseverance pressed forward in the undertaking 
until the public were made to feel and acknowl- 
edge its value, nor have yet rested from your |a- 
bors. 

Ye have done a deed for which posterity will 
rise up and call you blessed. Ye have done a 
deed the good fruits of which will be felt and 
realized, and acknowledged long and long after 
you are mingled with the clods of the valley.— 
Ye have done that which will prove a rich bies- 
sing to your country, aud we doubt not, will be 
acceptable to your God. 

Permit me to congratulate you on the cheering 
success that has at last crowned your efforts, and 
on the bright prospects held up by the future.-- 
The question arises, how can we cause these 
prospects to be realized? By following the path 
that you have marked out forus. By anxiously 
and intensely studying into plain matter of fact 
agriculture, 
such principles as science, truth, and experience 
dictate. 

All agriculture to be successful, must be practi- 
cal,& 1 trust such remarks as I can offer,that shall 
have a practical bearing, though sowewhat des- 
ultory and unconnected, will be more acceptable 
than any thing else Lcan give you. To bring it 


are, aud what we may be. 

lu thie point of view,what is the state of Maine ? 
--A giant in its cradle. An infant which, with 
proper nursing, will one day look down upon its 
neighbors with as much complacency as it now 
looks up to them. Nature bas ordained that she 
shall be the potarstar of the Union, and it 
wholly depends upon the exertions of her chil- 


By making actual application of 


more home to our business and bosoms, let us | 
covsider what, as an agricultural community, we | 


ee, 
that trade must be allowed to take care fi 
—-that people will b . ae 
peop uy and sell where they plea 

and that if we raised bread enough for aunalven 
| business would become stagnant, and the co a 
try languish. Now the fact is, the bala: _ 
trade is against us. ; basis 

Another will tell you, that our soil is not adap 
ed to the growing of wheat. Then adapt it tk. 
Phat is the very business of a farmer. ‘Tie ti 
ting of soils for any crop he wants, is his ton 
trade. Another will tell you that he cay raj : 
enough for himself; but there are so many w he 
follow other pursuits that Maine can hever he 
able to raise surplus enough to feed her ieahon. 
ics—-her sailors, and professional men. Now this 
isnot true. The farmers of this state cay and 
ought to raise more than enough to supply her 
population. Instead of importing two aud a half 
millions of dollars worth, she ought to exp 
five millions, and it can be done. = 

Let us look at some other countries, aud com- 
pare them with our own The island of Greg 
Britain contains 56,833,330 acres. The state of 
Maine contains half as many. The island ef 
Great Britain contains about 16,000 000 of souls 
The state of Maine 400,000, or about 1-40 part 
somany. The island of Great Britain lies be. 
tween 50 and 58 degrees North Jatitude—the 
state of Maine between 43 and 48 N. latitude - 
| So that the centre of Maine is about 10 deyrees 
farther South than that of England. Yet this 
little island shuts her ports against the introduc- 
tion of breadstuff, excepting for about one fort- 
aight every year ; and produces enough to sus- 
tain her sixteen millions, some of them in riotous 
profusion, many of thea in plenty, and bat com- 
| paratively few of them in comfort.* No doubr, 
could the extravagance of her noblemen be cur- 
| tailed, all would: have sufficient. 

It has been ascertained and asserted by Sir 





dren in living up to the designs of Providence, | Jolin St. Clair, that the very straw raised in Grea: 
that this Star shall glow with such a light, that! Britain, calculating 3-4 of it used for manure at 
its rays shall be seen across the Atlantic, and e- 3 pence for every 22 lbs., and the other uarter 
ven the agriculture of Europe be cheered and di-| used for fodder at 6 pence for every 22 ths will 
rected by its effulgence. 1 know thet I am talk- l amount to 78,880,000 dollars. 4 “ytey 
ing largely. I know there isa strong propensity The average amount of breadstuff exported 
to praise our darling selves, and to tell how great! from the United States per annum, for the last 
we are. Recollect | am telling how great we | ten years,is about seven millions of dollars. 
may be, for at present,compared with others,} [ere is a subject for your consideration. The 
like the conies of the rock, we are a “feeble folk.”’| very straw produced ‘in one season in a regio 
And why? We do not raise bread enough to eat.| only about twice as large as your state, is of great- 
Wich all our faciliiies—abundance of land of eve- | er value than all the breadstuff exported from the 
ry grade—quality, texture, and shape--clear skies! whole Unirep Srares. 

and bright suns—healthy children, and cattle e-| Richardson asserts, that should the productions 
nough, we do not raise bread enough toeat. [of that small territory be entirely destroyed, but 





grass wave in its stead, The haunts of the owl 
und the lair of the wild beast are converted into) 
smiling aod fertile fields, and the habitations of| 
man rise up to decorate the scene “ Where the) 
bear” once “roamed, and the wild cat prowled, | 
flocks and herds’ now ‘pasture, aud the savage’s | 
dreary repair outblooms the gardens of Hesperia.” | 

Vet alas! with all its utility to recommend it to, 
the attention—with all the peace and satisfaction 
it affords its votaries, such is the propensity of 
man to wander and to turn from his best good, 
that agriculture is looked upon by many as a low 
and vulgar occupation. 

Hence it becomes necessary to watch, and to 
excite each other, and to study improvements, 
that interest may also be brought in to aid the 
cause, and to spur the flagging energies of the 
mind, Hence societies have been formed, in or- 
der that by the combined powers of many, im- 
provements may be effected which a single indi- 
vidual could by no means accomplish. Among 
the several societies for this olject we are proud 
to rank that of Kennebec, already beginning to 
feel her growing strength, and now stretchin 
forth her youthful, bat vigorous arm, to aid a 
encourage the active and intelligent yeomanry of 
the country. And we would here beg leave to 





| pot one of you have bought a barrel for less than 


do hot hesitate to say that more than one half) for a single year, not all the surplus food produ- 
million of barrels of flour, or bread stuff to that| ced upon the whole earth, would be sufficient 
amount, have been brought into our state within | save their population from famine. 
the past year. | have data which lends to the} Very well, you are talking about England ; 
covelusion that I am far short of the actual a-| she is rich and powerful. She is crowded with 
mount, but we will say one half million ; and we} population. Her people roll in affluence. Uer 
will put it at five dollars per barrel, (I presume | commerce extends over the whole globe and her 
: ; navies ride on every sea. True, but her farmers 
Six or six and a half)--but we will say five dol-/ and mechanics have made it so. The one by cul- 
lars ; this then willamount to two and a half mil- tivating her land, and the other by working up 
lions of dollars sent out ef the state of Maine for | the raw material of their.own and other countries. 
the single article of bread. Two & ahalf Millions | Commerce, though lucrative, and absolutely nee- 
saved in our State and applied to the raising of | essary, is ouly the baggage wagon for the other 
breadstuff would not only make the balance on ltwo. 
the other side of the leger, but would soon make} What was she when Julius Cesar visited and 
the face of the country wear a very different as- | conquered her? She had then about as :many in- 
pect from what it does now. And yet, talk with | habitants as Maine bas now, but of a very differ- 
some of our farmers of this, und they will straight- | ent grade. They were in a half sav state, 
way begin to shiver, and tell of the frost biting subsisting by hunting and fishing, Hal dressed 
their corn, and the rust striking their wheat, and | in skins, with Secis hedian stained and painted, 
complain that by some unaccountable mistake they | they came out armed with clubs and poimed 
were born too fur North, and offer to sell you| sticks to give baztle to the disciplined legions of 
eg naigas that they may go to Ohio where they | Rome. “ ne acorns of the forest furnisbed them 
can live. unsuccessful ; and 
hae toe Serings of einmbbectignlin. treme fe 2g 
you a lecture on ecovomy, and argue| *8ee Richardson's address before the Mus. 4g. Soc. 1832. 
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the Druid with his braneh of misseltoe, and sprig 
uf yervain, performed incantations over them 
«hen sick, or shrived them when dying. Their 
habitations were hovels of mud or caves in the 
eorth; and it ts related that Caractacus, one of 
heir kings, Who was carried to Rome to grace 
ye triumph of Claudian, as he was lead chained 
juough the magnificent streets of Rome, lifted 
up bis bands in astonishment, that a people 80 
rieh and so splendid should envy him his misera- 
ble cabia and robes of skin ; and at a much later 
perivd, one of their noblemen was severely rep- 
rimanded for luxury and extravagance, because 
fyrsooth be strewed clean rushes upon his floor 
every morning and slept upon fresh straw every 
night. 

Such was England once. Such was the con- 
dition of that very nation, the bare straw of whose 
crops in One year now, more than equals in value, 
nay, is of teu times more value than the sarplus 
prendstuff of the whole United States. As I said 
before, she is indebted to her farmers and me- 
chanics for this prosperity. Her agricultural as- 
suciations have roused and animated each other. 
They have investigated the properties of her soil. 
They have studied the nature of their crops, and 
iheir statesmen have seconded their efforts by 
taws made exclusively for their own benefit. 

We must follow the same course ; we must as- 
certain the properties of our soil, and we must 
vestigate the nature of the crops that we wish 
to raise. Beeause we have not done this as we 
ought, we are dependant upon the crumbs which 
ean be spared from the tables of New York and 
Ohio; aud unless we do set about it, we shall be 
forever dependant upon them, 
~ Anerror has undoubtedly prevailed among us 
in regard to the proper state of land, and the kind 
ofmanure suitable in the cultivation of wheet. 
Large quantities of anima! manure have been 
thouglit tu be absolutely necessary to the success 
ofthis crop. But experience does not sanction 
this process. A certain portion of animal mat- 
ter tay be necessary, but this quantity must not 
ie large. Mineral manures, and vegetable sub- 
stances in an incipient state of putrefaction, are 
uch more certain agents in this business. If 
vou want a large succulent growth of any thing, 
se animal manures pleatifully. If you want to 
raise pumkins, sqaashes, or roots, grass or any 
thing which is naturally succulent and pulpy, ani- 
ial manure is the ingredient necessary. But 
wheat is by nature very different in its structure 
end composition from these. You want a com- 
paratively hard, flinty straw, and you want a full 
wil hard, flinty, dry kernel. Lime, alkalies, and 
vegetable matter, in a state sufficiently decom- 
posed to supply nourishment, as fast as required, 
and not te gorge the vessels and tubes of the 
plant until they burst; for by this means the sap 
stead of going into the kernel where it is need- 
ed, laaks out, and forms mildew and rust. 

But how shall we supply these articles ?-- 
Lime and ashes can be obtained abundantly a- 
mong us. Thousands and thousands of bushels 
are shipped to other States from our own, and 
brought back in the shape of flour for us to eat. 
Por the supply of vegetable manure, no better 
method perhaps, can be adopted, than to raise it 
om the soil; in the very spét where you wish to 
have it. ‘This may, be done by cultivating clover. 
Phe decomposing roots & stalks of ihis vegetable 
make good manure for wheat. Why, or wherefore 
perhaps is not so well known ; but what little is 
known, involves the theory of the rotation of 
crops, which we beg leave to examine into a little. 

The rotation of crops was first adopted by na- 
‘ure. Destroy one growth, and one of a different 
sature and species supplies its place. In some 

stuations, the alteration is extremely regular. In 








brance, three changes have taken place. A hea- 
vy growth of pine was cut down and its place 
supplied with a growth of oak which started up 
immediately. A few years since, the oak was cut 
down, and pine is now growing vigorously in its | 
stead. 
first place? And why is it difficult to make a} 
tree of the same species grow where an old one | 
has retted down? A young apple tree can hard- 
ly be made to grow in the place where an old 
one has stood for years, and decayed; while a 
tree ofa different nature will flourish better there 
than any where else. ‘These changes of natural 
growth have given rise to a variety of theories, 
upon which, the practice of rotation of crops is 
founded. ; 

De Candolle, a Botanist of Geneva, who is well | 
versed in the Phisiology of Plants, explains it in | 
the following manner: “ A plant’ says he ‘ beiag | 
under the necessity of absorbing whatever pre- | 
sents itself to the roots, necessarily sucks up 
some particles which are not adapted to its rour- 
ishmeut, avd in consequence--alter having elab- 
orated the sap in its leaves, and reconducted it 
downwards through all its organs, each of which 
takes in the nourishment it requires. After hav- 
ing extracted from it the various peculiar juices, 
and in a word, turned it in every possible shape 
to account--finds itself encumbered with a cer- 
tain residue, consisting of the particles it had un- 
avoidably absorbed, and which were not adapted 
to its nourishment. These particles having pas- 
sed through the system without alteration, are 
exuded by the roots which had absorbed them, 
and thus returned into the soil, and thereby de- 
tiorate and injure it for a following crop of the 
same species of plant, but improve and fertilize it 
for one of another family ; thus affording an ad- 
mirable proof of the wise economy of nature, in 
multiplying her vegetable products by feeding 
different plants with different substances, and 
enabling beings incapable of distinguishing or 
selecting their food, to obtain that which is appro- 
ate tothem. For the rejected substances which 
would be poison to one family of plants, when 
transferred into the soil,are greedily devoured by 
a succeeding crop of a different family. 

Some have urged in objection to this theory 
the following fact, viz: that there are tracts of 
land on which the same crop bas been for a num- 
ber of successive years raised in great abundance, 
and that too without the application of manure 
of any kind. To this he answers that such soils 
are peculiarly and uncommonly adapted to the 
growth ofthat crop; that nearly or quite all,which 
comes to the root is taken up and converted into 
the plant itselfand that little or nothing is left to 
be deposited in the soil again by the roots. 

Again, it has been asserted that there are ma- 
ny crops that spring up; grow ; deposit their seed 
and spring up and grow again year after year. 
To this he answers that nature in such soils pro- 
duces a great variety of plants which mutually 
assist each other. That whatever substance one 
rejects or deposits as unfit for its sustenance is 
taken up by another. Thus in our forests, swamps 
&c. we see an immense host of different plants 
growing and thriving luxuriantly; now if all 
were fed upon one substance, this conld not be 
the case, for it would soon be exhausted. Ex- 
periments, as far as any have been tried, confirm 
this hypothesis of De Candolle. A pleasing and 
interesting statement of this theory may be found 
in the Conversations on Botany by Mrs. Marcet. 

And may not this also explain how it is that 
some crops, grown on a soil previous to your 
putting on a crop of wheat, seem to prepare the 
soil and leave something for the wheat to feed 
upon. It has been found that Peas as a previous 
crop are an excellent preparative, and improve 








some parts of Massachusetts, within my remem- 


Pea is a more succulent plant than the wheat. 
May it pot take up and convert to its own use 


substances, which,if taken in by the wheat would 


tend to make too much juicy straw, and aleo de- 
posit or leave in the soil a substance which ix 


Why did not the pine spring up in the | exactly what the wheat needs. 


We have mentioned Clover as forming a mag 
azine of nutriment for wheat. This is a suceu 
lent plant, and wherever it grows it gathers to 
gether by sone process to us unknown, a quan 
tity of plasteror gypsum. Every root and every 
sprig of clover, contains a small quantity of this 
substance. While growing may not this also 
deposit matters suitable for the nourishment of 
wheat. At any rate, when ploughed under, you 
have a large amount of vegetable manere which 
also contains lime, both of whieh is absolutely 
necessarf for this crop. Iam aware that man) 
sensible farmers object to the ploughing in of 
green crops from an idea of its fertilizing or im 
proving the soil any. They deny one very im- 
portant point in vegetable Physiology, viz: that 
plants do not derive nourishment from the air or 
atmosphere ; and, say they, this being the euse, 
the plant must be made ap of only what it takes 
from the soil, what then do you gain? Or what 
do you return to the soil more than was in it be 
fore ? 

Now it is a most indisputable feet, that plants» 
do derive nourishment from the atmosphere ; and 
that they do act upou the atmosphere so as to 
purify ut, and convert what would be deleterious 
and deadly to animals from an invisible untungt- 
ble gas to bard and solid matter, 

Permit me to digress a little from the mains 
subject in order to explain myself in this matter. 
It is well known to you that every person and 
every anima! must breathe : that there is @ cer- 
tain substance in the air called Oxygen or vital 
air, which is absolutely necessary to life; that 
this vital air becomes changed when in the lungs, 
and is thrown out in a state which is vitiated 
and deleterious to animals, What is the change 
which it undergoes ? While in the lungs it cow 
bines with a portion of the carbon, or, if you 
please to call it so, charcoal of the venous blood, 
and forms a gaseous substance called Carbonic 
Acid, or fired air, 1s it was formerly called. That 
is, the carbon in the fodd that we eat, and proba- 
bly some formed in our system, is dissolved in 
our blood and thereby becomes liquid. So much 
of it as is not necded in the system comlines 
with the oxygen which we have taken in, and is 
thereby changed to an air or gas. [ft is trans 
formed trom what was at first a solid to an 
neriform state ; but is, as we before snid, unfit 
for avimal life. By a wise provision of Nature 
it is the very breath of life to vegetables. Wie 
heavier than common air, aud as we throw it out, 
it sinks to the ground. A common sized nai 
consumes about 24 cubic feet of oxygen in 24 
hours and thereby manufactures about 24 cubic 
feet of carbonic acid gus, as every eubie foot 
of oxygen will absorb a cubic foot of carbonic 
gas.* You may from this statement easily judge 
what enormous quantities of this gas are formed 
every moment from animals alone, without con 
sidering the other sources which afford it, euch 
as the burning of our fires, &c. Now if ihe Al. 
mighty bad not formed some means by whieh it 
might be swept away, it would soon accumulot 
sufficiently to suffocate the whole animal king 
dom. But every leaf of every vegetable ix a lab 
oratory for the conversion of this impure air jute 
pure vital oxygen again. 

The leaves take it up, there the carhon whieh 
has poisoned the air for our use, is separated nnd 
converted into solid matter; it helps make the 
wood and the bark, and the leaf, and the blossom 


*These unite and make but one cubic foot, it being more 





the soil for wheat. Now we all know that the 


dense and heavy. 
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and the fruit of the plant and the oxygen escapes 
pure and unadulterated. 

So efficient and so faithful are they in this busi- 
hess, that notwithstanding the immense quantities 
of carbon which are hourly formed, the nicest op- 
erations of the most accurate chemist can seldom 
find more than 1-5 part of carbon in the atmos- 
phere. 

Afier understanding this beautiful arrangement 
of Nature can any one say that vegetables derives 
nothing from the atmosphere? that a great pro- 
portion of their substance is not made from it ? 
‘Van Helmont planted a willow weighing 50 Ib 
ina certain quantity of earth covered with sheet 
lead. He took pains to water it five years with 
distilled water, and at the end ef that time the 
tree weighed 169 pounds and three ounces, and 
the earth in whieh it had vegetated was found to 
have suffered a loss of no more than three oun- 
ces, 

The celebrated Boyle,repeated the same exper- 
iment upon a plant,which at the end of two years 
weighed 14 lb more than when first put in, and 
the earth in which it grew had not lost any per- 
ceptible portion of its weight. 

The fact that plants absorb carbonic acid and 
give out oxygen or vital air; was discovered by Dr 
Priestly, and T cannot help quoting the language 
of Sir John Pringle, when be presented him the 
medal! of the Royal Society,in consideration of his 
valuable researches. 

Krom these discoveries says he, we are assured 
that no vegelable grows in vain, but that from the 
oak of the forest to the grass of the field, every 
individual ts serviceable to man. If not always 
distinguised by some private virtue, yet making 
a part of the whole which cleanses and purifies 
our atinosphere. 

In this, the fragrant rose and the deadly night-J 
shade co-operate: nor is the herbage, nor the 
weeds that flourish in the most remote and un- 
peopled regions unprofitable to us, nor we to 
them; considering how constantly the winds con- 
vey to them our vitiated air for our relief and their 
nourishment. 

And if ever these salutary winds rise to storms 
and hurricanes, let us still trace and revere the 
ways of abeneficient being, who not fortuitously, 
but with desigu, not im wrath but in merey,thus 
shakes the waters and the air together, to bury 
in the deep those pestilential effluvia which the 
vegetebles of the earth bad been insufficient to 
consume. [Pringles discourses p. 25.) 

Let us return to the subject and draw our con- 
clusion from what bas been remarked in our di 
gression. If according to the theory of De Can- 
dolie, Peas and some other substances’ take up 
what would make wheat too succulent,and deposit 
what is necessary fur its existence. If clover 
gathers together the lime of the soil, and at the 
same time absorbs large quantities of carbon from 
the atmosphere, both of which substances are es- 
sential to the wheat crop, why not make them 
both subservient to your designs? Why not call 
them in as servants to aid in making ourselves in- 
a of our brethren for the bread that we 
eat 


The following rotation of crops bas been 
found very successful by some farmers, and is be- 
ing tried by some of our best agriculturists in this 
vicinity. Let the first erop be Peas and Oats, a 
sure and certainly a very profitable one. As you 
sow these, lay down to clover. The next year of 
course you have clover, Take two crops of this 
and turn it ander as a manure for Wheat. The 
next crop may be such an one as you like, with a 
view of laying it down to permanent grass or con- 
tinuing the rotation. 

Neglecting to raise bread enough to eat is not 
the only fault to be found with us,as a cemmuni- 
ty. 


We do not manufacture cloth enough to wear. Nor 
raise 80 much 


has taken off the tariff and Wool is ali down. 
Then create a tariff in your own minds. Lay a 
duty on Pride. 
walls are dressed in English Broadcloth? Wow 
many of us are clad in garments woven by Eng- 
lish hands? This predilection for English man- 
ufactures and prejudice against those of our own 
country acts like the palsy upon the energies of 
our artists and paralyses their enterprise. 

The lowest calculation as to the number of 
sheep kept upon the island of Great Britain at 
present is 36 millions. Their population I have 


millions, and that of the United States not far 
from thirteen millions. ‘The quantity of wool an- 
nually produced in Great Britain exceeds 140 imil- 
lions of pounds, and allowing according to the 
best calculations about 5 |bs. to an individual, in- 
cluding both sexes, and all ages and sizes, the 
quantity of wool raised there would clothe the 
population of both countries. 

A great proportion of their surplus cloth and 
wool is brought here and finds a ready market— 
even here, in America—this land of plain repub- 
licanism--where the farmer and the mechanic 
bear the sway. Even here, so strong is this stu- 
pid preference for any thing English that our 
manufacturers are often under the necessity of 
adopting a sort of pious fraud, by putting upon 
their goods,English marks in order to make them 
saleable. 

Public opinion is the only Engine that can be 
brought to bear against this foolish pride; and 
the sooner its batterry begins the better. Let the 
‘statesman rise above it, and advocate his coun- 
try’s cause in garments of her own manufacture. 
Let the merchant rise above it.and fill his shelves 
with American cloths. Let parents teach their 
children to admire the fabrics made on their own 

»il,--and letthe young of both sexes believe that 
American beauty is heightened by an American 
dress. 

Nor does the fact that we do not manufacture 
cloth enough to wear, as well as not raise bread 
enough to eat stand alone on the catalogue of our 
faults. We do nol manufacture lools enough lo use 
in our daily labor. Our hoes, our shovels, our 
spades, our ploughs and our scythes, and a host 
of other things too numerous to mention, are 
made and brought to us from our neighbors. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars are annu- 
ally sent out of our State to purchase the imple- 
ments of husbandry and wares of iron,—while our 
water privileges are pouring forth their strength 
unoccupied, and our mineral treasures are un- 
touched and unmolesied in the mine & the quarry. 

Other States bave had their territories explored. 
That of Massachusetts is completed. Large quan- 


for it. 
Mar: Jand has just commenced, and already an 
light, which was not before known. 


money enough to remunerate the expense of ex- 


pockets. Yes--We--encircled as we are--foun- 


dish ketile we must sead to Massachusetts. 


in Vermont. See an extract from 





lished in the Maine Farmer, No. 34. 


as we ought. Very well says the | lacking in a good will or a disposition to render 
farmer we raise more than we can sellto advan-| credit to the examples of individdal ep 
tage They will give us nothing for it. Congress | which here and there appear as bright sp 


just now stated is not far from, or quite sixteen | 


ded as we are upon mineral riches, let them lie | bursting with hay. = 
unmoved and undisturbed, and buy of our neigh-| Our climate is emphatically a healthy one. +t's 
bors. We have millions aud tens of thousands of | true that we have our diseases ; like other mortals 
millions of tons of Iron in our our own territory,| we must die and return to our dust; but we mest 
but not a single smelting furnace, and for every | gratefully and cheerfully assert that the Angel ol 


Qandbamitin rincipall borders | the plague. The Cholera hath swept b 
— Nell ee rede pub- pis its force in other climes ; the yellow fever 


ee 


I would not be considered too cens 


Orious, nor 


te rprise 


s Ol8 amid 
the surrounding waste of State indifference. If ir 


would not seem invidious,! would preseut to your 


How many of us within these | minds the names of many individuals in the ecun- 


| ty, who, without a regard to expense or troubie. 
\ have introduced some the ehoicest stock of every 
| kind among us. For their exertions no man cay, 
| feel a higher respectthan Ido. But notwithsta. 
|ding whatever improvements may have beea 
| made, and whatever pains individuals have take, 
| or whatever individual societies may have done. 
if as a State we do not raise bread enough to ex: 
_--If we do not manufacture cloth enough to wea; 
--!f we do not make tools and implements enough 
to use, certainly we eannot raise our standard as 
an Agricultural or Mechanical community very 
| high. fi 
| But what is there to binder our taking the 
highest seat among the States of the Union? Oy 
territery we have more than all the rest of New 
England. Ofsea coast we have more than any 
lother individual State. In Rivers and Streams 
| we are unrivalled. Why then are we asa State 
so far behind others? Is not one great obstacle, 
a want of attachment to the soil? Have we not 
imbibed a belief from some of our more southern 
brethren, that we are actually on the outskirts of 
creation, occupying a region which can never be 
made to compete with even Massachusetts or 
Connecticut in the productions of the ‘earth. It 
is not so. Our climate is one of the finest in the 
world. It is true our winters are cold, but there 
is a regularity--a steady undeviating State of tem- 
perature, which makes them far more pleasant 
and tolerable than the fluctuating and ever vary- 
jing climate of more southern regions. Is it not 
preferable to have a steady but low range of tew- 
perature, which shall keep snow upon the ground 
two or three months, enabling us to perform our 
necessary business with much more pleasure and 
ease, than to have the earth,one day covered with 
snow and the next deluged with rain, and the 
weather one day tempting you forth by its sum- 
mer sun and the next freezing you to death ? 

If you were to travel for pleasure or business 
would you not prefer the gliding sleigh and the 
jocund sounds of the merry merry bells, to lu:n- 
bering aud rambling over the frozen earth to 
day, and tomorrow, floundering in the mud. I 
is true we have occeasionally, an early frost 
that nips our corn. What then? Does that 
prove that we cannot raise our bread ? England 
is so far north, that she does not pretend to plant 
a clevel of Indian corn, and yet, she shuts hey 
ports and says to the world, I want none of your 
help. The Almighty, as if to demonstrate to us 
our folly, two years ago, gave usa real tropics! 
season. From May to November the sun poured 
upon us his fiercest ray. What was the result? 


tities of iven have been discovered, and even goll* | Immense crops of Indian corn; plenty of pumk- 
in sufficient quantities to reward those who dig| ins ; an inferior crop of potatoes ; many orchards 


were prepared to be killed by the winter, and be- 
fore spring many cattle actually died for the 


inexhaustible bed of coal has been brougit to} want of hay. 
These stores 
of coal and iron will be put into the market, and| will probably be the result? 


This past summer has been the reverse. What 
A small crop 0! 


potatoes, turnips and roots, and your barns are 


Which do you like best ?— 


death hath never overshadowed our land with 
us and 





finds no resting place onour shores, and instead 


Indian corn ; few or no pumkins, but an abundant © 
ploring one hundred fold, be drawn from our} harvest of wheat and other grain ; abundance o! 
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athe deadly Siroco, we are blest with the pure 


vreeze of the Mountains. 


Au impression has been received by many, that 
we are woo poor to think of improvements, and 
-yerefore, we will not even look about us to see 


what can be done. 


Was New York so very rich when she com- 
nenced her immense eanal? Did she not virta- 
ally sell herself to aceomplish the undertaking. 
iy it she made herself the “empire state.” She 
has becorne the thoroughfare of the nation, and 
Her revenue 
from tolls,during the last month was over 140,000 


we pay her tribute as we pass. 


dollars. 


Say not that we are too poor—say not that we 
eck chances, but rather say that we lack enter- 
prise. Say rather we Lave not enquired what we 
could do—say that we have been looking and 
admiring at the works of others, and murmuring 


and repining at our own lot. 


What 1 ask you, have we as a state done since 


‘we became free? Point me to one single monu- 


ment of State enterprise that is worthy of note ? 
lam aware that by the help of Massachusetts, 
a road has been cut through to Canada, aad we 
But what have our 
What for a number of years, 
has been Seen among them but a miserable and 
»itiful seramble for power. Ofice—efice—office 
nas been the war ery of each and every party, 
while the best good of our State, the exploring 
ber territory for mines and minerals—the im- 
provenent of her soil—the encouragement of her 
manufactures—the digging ef canals, and the 
ulding of rail-roads, have slumbered in oblivion, 
and Heaven only knows but they will slumber 


have built a State House. 
statesmen done ? 


there lorever. 
But why talk to us farmers of this ? 


burden of the day. 
»are to be benefitted by these things. 
round you. 


stripping the coursers of Arabia in speed. 
‘rinking wine of our own vintage ? 


pom our rail-roads ? 
is public spirit. 


Arouse then from your slumbers—Begin the 
‘ask, and let your improvements be ou a scale as 
crand and as magnificent as the works of nature 
that surround you—as broad and as extensive as 
your rivers, & as durable as your everlasting hills. 

Letnot “Dirigo” be placed upon you eseutch- 
con in vain, but shake yourselves from your leth- 
argy—up to the work. Go forth like Giants 
retreshed with new wine—hand in hand, and 
shoulder to shoulder, press forward in the march 
of improvement till every valley in Maine shall 
be watered by its canal, and every city and princi- 
pal town connected by its Rail-road. Rest not, 
unt mot till every member of the Unien shall 
pont to your State,and say— Maine is our model— 
































Maine is our POLAR STAR!!! 


Nors. In proof of the 
Lindley took a fresh plant which 
oot of which he plunged into a vesse 
pure water became cha 
‘aben ap by the root in 
the circulation 
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the pure water. *The motte of Maine. 






SUMMARY. 








Latest From Liserta. By an arrival at Phil- 
adelphia, Liberia papers to the 20th July have been 
received. 

The brig Ajax, Taylor arrived from New Or- 
leans, on the 12th, in 5@ days, with [40 emigrants. 
Sailed on the 14th, with 40 emigrants aud provi- 
sions for Grand Bassa. On the 27th arrived brig 
American from Philadelphia, with six emigrants. 

The Colonial schooner Harriet Martha, owned 
by C. M. Waving, was stranded on Digby Beach 
June 26th, and the cargo plundered by the natives. 

Monrovia July 15. Our rainy season may, for 
the fast 30 days, be considered as having fuirly set 
in, having had rain to our hearts’ conteut pretty 
much every day. 

Death of King Tom Bassa, of little Bassa. We 
are sorry to hear of the decease of King Tom 
Bassa, and fear from the unsettled state of the 
country and the many candidates for his seat,that 
our region of gold (Camwood) is about to become | 
the scene of civil commotion. There are three 
principal candidates, 








Latest From France. Paris dates tothe 12h | 
and Havre to the 13th,have been received at New | 
York. 
Miguel’s Consul at Bayonne has declared his | 
allegiance to Donna Maria. 
Paris, Aug ll. We learn thatthe government | 
has received new proposals from that of Hayti| 





given before any further negociations are enter- 


| be agreed upon, may be confided in. 
I talk to 
jou of this, because in you lies the remedy. | 
ik to you of this, because ye bear the heat and 
lialk to you of this, because 
Look a- 
Is there aught—is there any thing to 
under Maine from taking a commanding station ?| ters, states that ‘from the constant movements 
»there any thing in ber soil to forbid ber crops | and secret councils between the Nobles and the 
trom equalling those of the celebrated Genesee ? | Priests, and the display of the white flag at sever- 
Her cattle from rivalling the Bakewells, the Tees- 
waters, and the far-famed Durhams? Her flocks 
rom Vieing with the golden fleeces of the Escu- 
ial and the Saxoay—and her Horses from out- 
What 
wnders our daughters from being clad in silks 
1 their own manufacture, and ourselves from 
Why is it 
‘at canal boats are not winding their way among 
our Mountains, and steam carriages coursing u- 
Because we are deficient 


| companied by some men, left this for Portugal 


| movements of M. ce Bourmont and some counter 


of De Candolle, Proff. 
two prominent roots, 
of pure water, and the 
In a short time the 
Soca bank tema ee 
’ throug 

of the plant and voided by the ether root into 


but they have not been acceded to. The govern- | 


ment requires that positive guarantees should be | 
ed upon, in order that the execution of what may 
Paris, Aug 12. A superior agent of Police, ac- 


few weeks back, heir object is to watch the 


revolutionists who accoinpanied him. “ 
Paris, Aug 10. The Echo du Peuple, of Poi- 


-altowns in the country, no doubts could be en- 
| tertained that the legitimates were preparing for 
{a last effort. 





Sitver Mixesor Mexico. Froman article in| 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal, we learn | 
that there are about 500 towns or principal pla- | 
ces in Mexico, celebrated for the explorations of | 
silver that surround them. These 508 places 
comprehend together about 3000 mines. 
whole number of veins and masses in the explor- 
ation is between 4000 and 5000. The ore is gen- 
erally in veins,—rarely in beds or masses. The 
vein of Guanaxuate is the most extensive. It is 
from 120 to 150 feet thick, and is explored in dif- 
ferent places for a distance of nine miles.--The 

uantity of silver in the ores averages from 3 to 
d ounces the quintal or from 1-448 to 1-597th of 
the weightofore. The aunual produce of silver 
in Mexico during the last years of the 17th cen- 
tury, was 1,134,424 )be. 








The sales of Wool from Washington county, 
Pa. the present season, are estimated at $250,000. 
The country is famous for sheep. 

The receipts for travelling and exportation on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, for the six 
> ending the 3lst August, exceeded $108, 


A litle girl who had been advertised as lost 
some time since in Alabama, has been just discov- 
ered. She had been stolea away by some villain, 
who colored her face and disguised her so suc - 
cessfully that he was enabled to sel! her as a ne- 





| A lot of 20 Sows and Barrows eclected at Se ; 


The | 


hue, atsale, was not the true born flesh color.-- 
The deed is one of the most ingenious villany. 

Dr. Aylett Hawes, of Virginia, has be queathed 
freedom to about one hundred slaves, and twenty 
dollars for each, to assist the Colonization Socie- 
ty in conveying them to Libera. 
Sen menensees renee 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fuller, Mr. Joux F. Svrevens, of Andover, Mass. to 
Miss Lypia Hotr, of this town. 

In Augusta, Mr. Geerge Robinson to Miss Almira Eme- 





r 


In Boston, Mass. Mr, George Griffin to Miss Sarah C. 
Tutt 





DEATHS. 

In Nantucket, Mass. Eveline Priest, only child of Mr. 
George Sturtevant, aged 22 months. 

In Livermore, on Saturday morning last, Miss Fanny C. 
Soule. She had resided during the greater part of the two 
past years in this place, Possessing a mild and pleasant dis- 
position—a guileless undissembling heart that felt for the ills 
and miseries of humaa life, and that open and unaflected man- 
ner which alone constitutes true happiness, she mehly meri- 
ted and shared the love and good will of those with whom 
she was conversant, and rendered pleasing those acquaintan- 
ceswhich she formed. She was here allied by her amiable 
qualities to many hearts that feel to weep and mown with 
her bereaved relatives, and with those who associated with 
her in earlier life. 

But a few days ago she was mingling with us in the con- 
cerns of life, in health, in youth, in hope, and in gayety-. 
Now she is nerveless in the cold embroce of death. Her 
brightly opening prospects for future life are blasted, and ber 
youthful form slumbers in the silent grave. 

Let us stop in our maddening career and reflect upon the 
futility of all that this earth holds bright, Let us reflect that 
youth and health are no certain safeguards to life—that our 
highest raised hopes and most cheering anticipations prove 
not our title to future enjoyment, and that these are the easy 
prey ofthat destroyer of wan. Let us remember that life is 
a dream from which we ere long shall awake, and let us * for- 
get not death.’-—Com. 

Winthrop, Sept. 23, 1838. 
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. BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpar, Sept. 16. 
(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 
At Market this day 886 Beef Cattle, (incleding about £0 

unsold last week,) 140 Stores, 2600 Sheep, and 740 Swine. 


Prices. Beef Cattle.—No particular variation from 
last week. We quote prime at $5a 575; good a 4 50a 
5; thin, and Steers and Cows at 3a 425. About 100 Beet 


Cattle were taken by the Barrelers. 

Cows and Calvese—We noticed sales at $22, 28, 27a 40. 
Sheep .—In good demand and sales quick ; we noticed sales 
$1 42, 1 62, 1, 67, 1 75, 1 84, 2, 2 17, and 3 33. 
Swine—We voticed one lot of about 100 teken at 4 1-2e. 
and a lot of 
15 at the same. A small jot of large Sows at 4c; at retail 
5c. for Sows and 6c. for Barrows. 





at 





ae 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
Private meeting next Tuesday evening, Oct 
7 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. 
Question FoR Discussion—Are Manufacturing Es- 
tablishments in this country a benefit to the immediate vil 
lage in which they are located ? 


Per order, 


« 
~* 





let, at 


Wa. Noves, Sec’y. 
AUCTION. 


ILL be sold at Public Auction o»n SATURDAY the 

fifih day of October, at the House of 4. M. Shaw 
in Wiwthrop Village, from twenty to thirty head of Y oung 
Cattle from one to four years old. Sale positive, Terms 
made known at the time and place of sale. 


G. W. STANLEY, Auctioneer. 
WANTED 
VO hire a faithful man well acquainted with farming . 


Enquire at this Office. 
Winthrop, Sep. 25th, 1838. 


A 





Sept 26, 1833. 











gro slave ; but the purchaser soon found that the 


> 






WANTED 
Wayne, Sept, 25, 1838, 





























MAINE FARMER 





and even remain unaltered at his side the depths 


POETRY. 








HY MN-—-By Mrs. M. W. H. of Hallowell. 


Sung in the Meeting House on the 19th inst. at the celedra+ 
tion of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 
MWe in thy temple, Lord, appear, 
To praise thy name, with hearts sincere, 
For all thy love and kindness shown, 
And thy parental care to own. 


of ignominy and shame. It is a heroic devo- 
tion which a woman displays in her adherence 
to the fortunes of a helpless husband. When 
we behold her in her domestic scenes, a mere 
passive creature of enjoyment; an intellectual 
toy, brightening the family circle with her en- 
dearments,and prized for the extreme joy which 
that presence and those endearments are calcu- 
lated to impart ; we can scarcely credit that the 
fragile being who seems to hold her existence 
by a thread,is capable of supporting the extreme 
of human suffering. Nay, when the heart of 
man sinks beneath the weight of agony,that sue 
jonents maintain her pristine powers of delight; 
and, by her words of comfort and patience,lead 
the distracted murmurer to peace and resigna- 
}tion. 


Mindful of thee, O may we live— 

** Seed time and harvest thou dost give ;’’ 
Thy word is sure, thy promise stands, 
And bounteous plenty crowns our lands. 





Thy goodness thou dost cause to flow 

To meanest thinge that dwell below ; 
Tho herds that range the mountain’s side 
Partake of that unfailing tide. 


The fowls that glide in upper space, 
Fishes, whose track no eye can trace, 
And flocks, that graze in vallies fair, 
Are equal objects of thy care. 


O’er these, dominion thou hast giv’n 
To man, the tavor’d child of Heaven ; 
May his untiring kindness prove 

A soul inspired by heav’ply love. 


HARVEST—a cnorvs. 


Ye verdant hills, ye smiling fields, 
Thou earth, whose breast spontaneous yields 
To man a rich supply ; 
Where echo’s mimic notes prolong | 
The melting strains, and bear along, | 


earning but in saving.—almost any man can 
EARN money, but few can Keep it. A small 


one ? 


O’er distant glades and caves among, 
The mountain's shepherd’s artless song, 
Sofi swelting to the sky. 


’ 


Attend the reapers* joyful lays, 
And bear the tribute of their praise, 
To nature’s bounteons King; 
Whose voice, loud sounding from the pole, 
fu thunder oft i# heard to roll, 


ing interest. 


IVhen murm’ring deep along, it stole | 
The zephy’rs silken wing. 


And now his hand hath crown’d our toil, 

Ve joy. like thoso who share the spoil, 
The harvest home to bear ; 

With shouts the laughing pastures ring, 

With grateful hearts, ye reapers, sing, 

The praise of heaven's eterna! King, 





! 


ing ruined, not having time to attend to his 
own business. So as none offered to purchase 
it, or reward him for his pains, he took the 
whole machine to pieces.” 


CAST IRON PLOUGHS FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber keeps constantly on hand Hitchcock’ 
T Patent Cast Iron PLOUGHS. of all necon eh 
worthy the attention of Farmers. 
WADSWORTH FOSTER. 
Wintbrop September 16th, 1833. 36 3w 


NOTICE. 


HE Subscribers have formed a connection in business 
and taken the shop recently occupied by Horac: 
GouLb, where they intend carrying on the Blacksmith’s 
busines in all the various branches. 
(xG~ Particular attention paid to Horse Shoeing. 
JEHIEL ELDRIDGE, 
EDWARD N. TUCKER. 
Winthrop, Sept. 12, 1833. 




















sum is distegarded ; yet a larger one is only 
! several smaller ones united.— Unless little sums | Monmouth, all the right, utle and interest in equity of re. 
are laid together, how can there ever be a great 


How to spe Ricu.—The secret is not in| 


He who spends 7 cents upon some idle fan- 
And fi hes meted down the seul, \cy—for instance, in drink, cigars, fruit &c., 
should at the same time reflect, that he thus 
throws away the interest of a dollar for a year. 
Are there not often occasions in the course of | throp, on Saturday the nineteenth day of October next, 
‘a day, when a person spends 7 cents, 2 cents, 
or 1 cent, which he might avoid without feel-| 
‘ing the worse for it? There goes his 10 cents 


SHERIFF’S SALE. 


Kenwerrc, ss. Sept. 2ist, 1833 
| AKEN on Execution and will be sold at Public Vendy 


| on MONDAY the twenty-firet day of October next, 
at one o’clock, P. M. at the Store of Alanson Starks jn 


demption which Thomas Becket of Monmouth has in and te 
| redeem the following described mortagage Real Estate, situ- 
lated in Monmouth, to wit;—The Farm and buildings on 


Suppose a person saves a cent every day— which said Becket now lives, and the same the said Becket 
at the end ofa year, he has $3 65—at the end 
of 30 years, about $100, including interest .— | to said Brown recorded in the Register’s office for the Coun- 
| How easy it is for any man to save a centa day 
| How many can save ten cents a day—or $36 | 
|50 a year—or about $1000 in 20 years,includ- 


| mortgaged to Samuel Brown for the sun of Six hundred and 


forty dollars and interest, said mortgage trom said Becket 
| ty of Kennebec, Book 78, page 37. Reference to said re- 
| cords for more particular description. 

G. W. STANLEY, Deputy Sheriff. 
Sept. 20, 1233. 


~~ ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE. 


OTICE is hereby given, that by virtue of a license 
from the Judge of Probate for the County of Kennebec, 
there will be exposed for sale at Public Auction to the high- 
est bidder therefor, at the house of Daniel Carr in Wir- 





| ten of the clock in the forenoon, so much of the real estate 
of George Shaw, late of Middleborovgh, in the County o! 
Plymouth, in the Commonweaith of Massachusetts, deceas- 
| ed, as will produce the sum of Eight hundred and sixty-four 


| Said Estate is situated in said Winthrop, and consists of « 


Thro’ whose paternal care ye bring, | a day—his $1000 in 20 years—the very inter- | dollars, for the payment of his debts and incidental charges 


The prodace of the year. 
2 ere wee ree 


MISOVLLANY. 














his heirs a clear income of $60 per annum. 
Many grow rich by saving, with very litt! 











From the Genius of Temperance. 


TUE WIFE. Pay 


est of which would perpetually afford him and | 


facility for earning. Some old men have al- 
lived well, and are very rich by mere sav- | 


| bout twenty-nine acres of land. butted and bounded as fol- 
| lows, to wit : East by a County road, South by lagd of Is- 


e | sachar Snel\, Esq. West by land of Thomas Clark, and lan 


| of the inhabitants of the town of Winthrop and said Snell, 
| and Northerly by land of said Snell. a 

SAM’L WOOD, Adminstrator. 
Winthrop, September 12, 1833. 












* Feel'st thou no joy, no quiet happiness, 


No soothing sense of satisfaction, in 

Loving and being loved? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart, in knowing there is one 

To share all, bear all with thee ? To soothe grief,— 
Yea, to sofien away its human pain 

By a superior love, the cup to temper 

MWith words of consolation and sweet hope, 

That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet, 
Forgotten im the love that offers it !"—2E. LL, Reade. 


Woman’s love, like the rose blossoming in 
the arid desert, spreads its rays over the bar- 
rep plain of the human heart, and while all a- 
round it ‘s black and desolate, it rises more 
strengthened from the absence of every other 
charm. lo no situation does the love of woman 
appear more beautiful, than in that of wire, 
Parents, brethren and frieuds, have claims up- 
on the affections ; but the love ofa wife is of 
a distinct and different nature. A daughter 
may yield her life to the preservation of a par- 
ent; a sister may devote herself to a suffering 
brother ; but the feelings which induce her to 
this conduct are not such as those which lead a 
wile to follow the husband of her choice,through 
every pain and peril that can befall nim,to wateh 


| are obliged to borrow. 


ing, but who did not earn daily so much as) 
their poor neighbors. They did not foolishly 
buy things which they could do just as well | 
without ; and therefore they have money to let} 
when others, even more industrious than they, 
This is rconomy— 
but join iInpusTey, and WEALTH accumulates 
fast. 


Vocat Crock.—‘ On Monday, April 27,1762 
says Wesley in his Journal at Lurgan, in Ire- 
land, I embraced the opportunity which 1 had 
long desired, of talking with Mr Miller, the 
contriver of that statue, which was in Lurgan 
when I was there before. 
an old man standing in a case, with a curtain 
drawn before him, over against a clock, which 
stood on the opposite side of the room. Every 
time the clock struck he opened the door 
with one hand, drew back the curtain with the 
other, turned his head, as if looxing around on 
the company, and then said with a Clear, loud, 
articulate voice, ‘ past one,’ or ‘ two,’ or ‘ three’ 
and soon. But so many came to see this (the 





CLOTHIERS’ SHEARS 


Grovunp and warranted for the season by 


PPinthrop, August lth, 1833. 


PLINY HARRIS. 
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NOTICE TO SHINGLE WEAVERS. 
FEXHE subscriber wishes to contract to have 


made a large quantity of shingles. Persons wishia; 
for such employment are requested to call immediately o* 


E. H. LOMBARD. 


Hallowell, Aug 5, 1838. 








TOWN ORDERS, Highway Surveyors 


BLANRS, for sale at this office. 
It was the figure of | _ : 
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like of which all a was not to be seen in 





over him in danger, to cheer him in adversity, 


Europe,) that Mr Miller was in danger of be- 


All money sent or letters on business must 
paid, to Wau. Norss &Ce. 
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